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A DECADE OF MORTGAGES. 

What is the condition of the people of the United States 
in regard to real estate mortgage indebtedness and what does 
this indebtedness mean ? After an alarm and an agitation of 
several years, the Census Office now prepares us to answer 
the question, if not conclusively and finally, yet from many 
points of view and with the assurance that the subject is 
much better understood than ever before. 

In its aggregate amount the real estate mortgage debt of 
the whole country has reached a stupendous figure. This 
debt, at the beginning of 1890, was more than $6,000,000,000. 
In this amount the mortgage debts of quasi-public corpora- 
tions, such as railroad companies, are not included, so that 
only the mortgage debts of individuals and strictly private 
corporations are represented. The quasi-public corpora- 
tions of the United States owed a mortgage debt of about 
$5,000,000,000 in 1890, most of this amount being composed 
of actual returns made to the Census Office. If the real 
estate mortgage debts of individuals and all private and 
quasi-public corporations are combined, they make a total 
of about $11,000,000,000, which is more than one-sixth of 
the wealth of the country, and about three- tenths of its 
taxed real estate value. What is regarded as the private 
real estate mortgage debt, which does not include that of 
quasi-public corporations, is about one-eleventh of the 
nation's wealth and about one-sixth of the value of all of 
the taxed real estate owned by individuals and strictly 
private corporations. To this debt it is intended to confine 
the remainder of this paper. 
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The results of the census investigation of mortgages are 
at hand for thirty -three States, owing about five-sixths of the 
mortgage debt of the country, and in detail their debt Janu- 
ary i , 1890, is exhibited in the following table: 

EXISTING REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE DEBT OF THIRTY- 
THREE STATES, JANUARY 1, 1890. 



States. 



Total for 33 States 
Alabama . 
Arizona . . 
Arkansas . 
California . 
Colorado . 
Connecticut 
Delaware . 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida . ' . . 
Georgia . . . 
Idaho. . . 
Illinois 
Indiana. . . 
Iowa .... 
Kansas ■ . . 
Maine . . . 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota . 
Missouri . . 
Montana . . 
Nebraska . 
Nevada . . . 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York . 
Oregon . . . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Utah. . . 
Vermont . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . 



Total. 



^4.935.455i896 

39,027,983 

2.348,519 

14,366,595 

241,050,181 

85,058,793 
79,921,071 
16,122,696 
51,986,589 

15,505,119 

27,387,590 

3,167.249 

384,299,150 

110,730,643 

i99,774,i7i 

243,146,826 

32,627,208 

323,277,668 

197,745,989 

214,609,772 

8,729,907 

132,902,322 

2,194,995 
18,968,259 

6,644,673 

1,607,874,301 

22,928,437 

613,105,802 

36,778,243 

40,421,396 

8,040,829 

27,907,687 

121,838,168 

4,967,065 



On Acres. 



$1,686,372,279 

28,762,387 

1,580,301 

9,051,117 

120,890,877 

30,195,056 

13,176,736 

5,649,705 

2,226,277 

10,629, 142 

16,969,687 

2,811,130 

165,289,112 

74,553,217 

149,457,144 

174,720,071 

14,150,646 

42,441,247 

75,355,562 

101,718,625 

5,094,329 

90,506,968 

1,836,655 

9,43o,54o 

5,839,416 

217,813,055 

15,983,361 

172,037,488 

5,262,243 

16,425,144 

2,426,018 

19,439,988 

81,535,361 

3,013,674 



On Lots. 



*3.a49,'«3.6'7 

10,265,596 

768,218 

5,315,478 

120,159,304 

54,863,737 

66,744,335 

10,472,991 

49,760,312 

4,875,977 
10,417,903 

356,119 
219,010,038 

36,177,426 

50,317,027 

68,426,755 

18,476,562 

280,836,421 

122,390,427 

112,891,147 

3,635,57S 

42,395,354 

358,340 

9,537,719 

805,257 

1,390,061,246 

6,945,076 

441,068,314 

31,516,000 

23,996,252 

5,614,811 

8,467,699 

40,302,807 

i,953,39i 



A classification of real estate as acre tracts and lots is the 
only feasible one in this great statistical undertaking. The 
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entire farm debt is included in that which incumbers acre 
tracts and so is the debt that incumbers wood land that is not 
embraced in farm area, suburban tracts having speculative 
values and not subdivided into lots, and other land hold- 
ings commonly measured in acres, except tracts of less 
than five acres having considerably more than agricultural 
values. Notwithstanding unavoidable defects of classifica- 
tion, the foregoing table shows the influence of business and 
urban growth on the mortgage debt of the country. In 
Illinois, fifty-seven per cent of the debt incumbers lots; in 
Massachusetts, eighty-seven per cent; in Minnesota, sixty- 
two per cent; in Missouri, fifty-three per cent; in New York, 
eighty-six per cent, and in the thirty-three States, sixty-six 
per cent. 

Mortgage debt is limited by real estate values and may 
expand with them. This expansion of values follows 
density of population, the increase of net incomes from 
land, of individual incomes from other sources, and the 
growth of improvements, chief among which are build- 
ings and railroads. The essential characteristic of the 
mortgage is its security; its amount is not permitted to 
equal the value of the real estate that it covers, and the 
value is generally much more than the debt; but, while 
this limits per capita ratios in one direction, they may 
grow in another direction until all real estate is covered by 
incumbrance. 

The high per capita mortgage debt of some States and of 
cities is thus explained, or, at any rate, its possibility is ex- 
plained. Doubtless the speculative buying of city lots, both 
improved and unimproved, contributes its influence, but the 
net income derived or derivable from real estate, in relation 
to the prevailing rate of interest, ultimately determines its 
value and consequently the extent to which it may be mort- 
gaged. Another secondary influence on per capita ratios of 
mortgage debt is the buying and mortgaging of real estate 
by non-residents, especially when they buy for speculation; 
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a certain city in Kansas and one in California might be 
named as illustrations. 

Among the thirty-three States included in the preceding 
table, New York has the highest per capita mortgage debt; 
namely, $268; the District of Columbia has $226; Colorado, 
$206; California, $200; and Kansas, $170. The lower ratios 
are found in the South, where Arkansas has a per capita 
mortgage debt of $13; Georgia, $15; Tennessee, $23; and 
Alabama, $26. The average per capita debt of the thirty- 
three States is $118. In New York City the mortgage 
debt is $554 per capita; in Philadelphia, $171; in Cook 
County, 111., containing Chicago, $161; in Jackson County, 
Mo., containing Kansas City, $445; in Suffolk County, 
Mass., containing Boston, $255. In all large cities the 
ratios are greater than they are in the States in which 
they are situated. But, without further examination, per 
capita ratios are meaningless, if they do not give a false 
impression of the weight of the debt burden, and it 
will not do to refer to them as decisive measures of the 
burden. 

There is a point, not definitely determinable, at which 
real estate reaches its practicable limit of debt burden, or, 
to borrow a meteorological term, its point of debt saturation. 
The probable place of this point is indicated by the census 
figures. In twenty-two States, containing twenty-nine per 
cent of the families of the United States, the Census Office 
reports that the incumbered homes (not including farms) 
that are occupied by owners have a debt that is forty-one per 
cent of their value; farms, thirty-five per cent; total of 
farms and homes, thirty-eight per cent. Suburban land and 
improved real estate used for business purposes are regarded 
as among the best of real estate securities, and very possibly 
are more heavily incumbered than farms and homes. So it 
would seem that the debt on all descriptions of mortgaged 
real estate must be as much as forty to forty- five per cent of 
its value. But this debt remains after the partial payments 
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have been made, and it has been established that these 
amount to thirteen per cent of the original amount of the 
debt, or, to about six per cent of the value of the security, 
and this six per cent must be added to the foregoing forty 
to forty-five per cent to indicate the actually tested debt-bear- 
ing capacity of real estate. Yet it is known that a large 
proportion of the mortgage debtors do not obtain as large a 
credit as the values of their mortgaged real estate permit 
them to do. With an allowance for this, it is believed that 
real estate may be made to bear an incumbrance that is two- 
thirds of its value, without increasing the rate of interest to 
cover risk. 

How nearly real estate mortgage debt has reached the 
limit of debt burden may now be determined. In the thirty- 
three States, several times referred to, the debt is nineteen 
per cent of the value of all taxed real estate, and this value, 
as already explained, will stand a debt that is two-thirds of 
itself. Hence, twenty-eight per cent of the debt-bearing 
capacity of this real estate has been reached. 

With regard to the mortgages on acre tracts, in twenty- 
seven of the thirty-three States it has been ascertained that 
thirty-two per cent of the taxed acres are covered by mort- 
gage, and that in twenty of these States the debt represented 
by these mortgages is fifteen per cent of the value of all 
taxed acres, or twenty-two per cent of their debt-bearing 
capacity, if two-thirds of their value may be accepted as the 
limit of their incumbrance. In four of the thirty-three States 
it is known that twenty-four per cent of the taxed lots are 
mortgaged; in twenty States the debt on lots is sixteen per 
cent of the value of the entire number, mortgaged and not 
mortgaged, so that twenty -four per cent of their debt-bearing 
capacity has been reached, if it may be regarded as two- 
thirds of their value. 

Whether real estate mortgage debt has increased will 
appear upon an examination of the mortgage movement 
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during the ten years preceding 1890. This is shown in the 
following table: 

AMOUNT OF REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES MADE DURING 
THE TEN YEARS 1880-89 IN THIRTY-THREE STATES. 



Years. 


TOTAI,. 


On Acres. 


On Lots. 


Total for 33 








States .... 


?9.469, "67.08I 


*3.573.58*.435 


J5.895.584.646 




539,646,250 


253.258,807 


286,387,443 


1881 


659.347,263 


280,927,826 


378,419,437 


1882 


79 I >9 6 3,69« 


329-855.225 


462,108,466 


1883 


826,929,285 


347,754.962 


479.174.323 


1884 


856,663,574 


351.398.572 


505,265,002 


1885 


888,376,835 


352,521,283 


535.855.552 


1886 


1,039,578,820 


388,779,042 


650,799.778 


1887 


1,272,668,482 


454,945,037 


817,723,445 


1888 


1,212,308,501 


395,202,528 


817,105,973 




1,381,684,380 


418,939,153 


962,745,227 



A very decided progressive tendency in the mortgage 
movement during the decade is revealed by the preceding 
table, and no doubt this holds good for the whole country as 
well as for the States from which the figures are derived. 
The table shows the amount of debt incurred each year and 
an absolutely increasing debt in force is apparent. It is an 
assumption that can not be qualified by much error, that the 
average life of mortgages, or the duration of time from the 
date of their making to the date of their satisfaction, has not 
materially lengthened or shortened from the beginning to the 
end of the decade, and that the proportion of the partial pay- 
ments has not varied considerably. How much debt incurred 
previous to 1880 survived in that year is not known and we 
can arrive at its amount only by a process of reasoning. 
The debt existing in 1880 may be roughly regarded as 
bearing the same relation to the debt existing in 1889 as the 
debt incurred in 1880 bears to the debt incurred in 1889. 
With this understanding, the existing debt of 1889 was 2.56 
times the existing debt of 1880, an increase of 156 per cent. 
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In the meantime population increased about one-fourth and 
wealth about one-half, so that real estate mortgage debt in- 
creased proportionately about three times more than wealth 
and about six times more than population. Beyond ques- 
tion, the limit of the debt-bearing capacity of real estate was 
more nearly reached in 1889 than in 1880. If taxed real 
estate had increased in value as many times as mortgage 
debt did during the, decade its value in 1890 would have 
been nearly as great as that of the entire wealth of the coun- 
try, real and personal. 

Urban growth has led to most of the increase of this debt. 
Upon reference to the foregoing table, it will be noticed that 
while the incurred debt on acres increased but sixty-five per 
cent from 1880 to 1889, the incurred debt on lots increased 
236 per cent, and a considerable proportion of the debt on 
acres has been influenced by their proximity to towns and 
cities. It is true that an enormous amount of wealth takes 
the form of new buildings every year and that urban land 
values are increasing, thus affording new security for mort- 
gages; yet, notwithstanding this, the debt limit of all real 
estate has been approached nearer and nearer during the 
decade under consideration. At a later time it may be pos- 
sible to determine whether mortgage debt has been gaining 
on farm and acre values faster than it has on lot and building 
values, or the reverse. As far as the values are concerned, 
it is known that the farms of the North, east of the Missis- 
sippi River (excluding Wisconsin), were worth less in 1890 
than they were worth in 1880, while urban real estate in- 
creased enormously in value, largely because of new build- 
ings. 

Why mortgage debt should be overtaking real estate values 
now becomes an important question. The immediate ex- 
planation is that mortgages are a means of the distribution 
of the use and enjoyment of wealth. It has been ascertained 
that more than eighty-three per cent of the mortgage debt 
was incurred to enable the debtors to buy land, to erect 
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buildings and to make other improvements, and that mere 
than ninety -four per cent of the debt stands for an equivalent 
of durable property acquired by the debtors by means of the 
indebtedness. Almost all of the debt is of a voluntary 
origin, as the word "voluntary" is ordinarily understood. 
That is, mortgage debtors have not been forced into this debt 
to avoid misfortune, but rather have undertaken it to improve 
their condition and to increase their happiness. Within the 
limited view of the subject to which we are here confined for 
the moment, it is not fair to compare the condition of the 
mortgage debtor, as such, with his condition as it would be 
if he owned his mortgaged real estate free of debt: the proper 
comparison is with his condition as it was before he entered 
into debt to buy real estate or other property. Before incur- 
ring debt he weighed its benefits against its disadvantages 
and his action was decided by a preponderance of benefits, 
in his own estimation. He may have made a mistake, but it 
is not reasonable to suppose that it has been the uniform 
experience of all, or nearly all, mortgage debtors to miscal- 
culate the consequences of this indebtedness. If they had 
done so, mortgage debt would not be voluntarily assumed by 
any considerable number of persons. 

So here we have an increasing mortgage debt, increasing 
both absolutely and in relation to real estate value, and a 
debt that is mostly voluntary in its origin. In casting about 
for an explanation of this increase, it may at first be con- 
jectured that it is accounted for by a growing need for 
greater possessions of wealth. But the average amount of 
each mortgage made during each year of the decade does 
not sufficiently support this conjecture. In 1880 the average 
was $1149 for the thirty-three States previously referred to, 
and, with some variations, the average rose to $1544 in 1889, 
an increase of thirty -four per cent. This looks like a very 
inadequate cause for nearly a triplication of mortgage indebt- 
edness within ten years, when viewed with regard to the 
increase of wealth, but without regard to its distribution. 
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It is only when distribution of wealth is thought of, that the 
facts are harmonized. The facts are understandable if we 
regard the real estate purchasers of 1889 as less able to 
advance the full payment for their purchases than their 
predecessors were in 1880, not so especially because of the 
greater costliness of the purchases in 1889, as because of 
decreasing ability to bring forth the purchase price. In 
other words, a concentrating tendency of wealth ownership 
is indicated. 

In qualification of this inference, it may be said that indi- 
vidual needs for larger amounts of capital have been grow- 
ing. The merchant, for instance, needs, or, at any rate, 
wants more capital than his predecessor did and will place a 
mortgage on his home when he buys it rather than to pay 
for the home with capital taken from his business. Or, the 
owner of land and building used for business purposes pre- 
fers to borrow part of its cost and to confine the ownership 
to himself rather than to associate with himself co-owners 
who will supply capital of their own enough to make mort- 
gaging unnecessary. 

Yet, with the admission that these courses may have 
become more prevalent, it can hardly be established that the 
demands for more capital than before account for all, or 
most, of the approach to the real estate debt limit during 
the decade. The average mortgage has not increased 
enough in amount to produce such an effect. A large 
majority of the mortgages (seventy per cent) secure loans 
of less than $1000 each and almost the entire number 
(ninety-seven per cent) secure loans of less than $5000 
each. According to the statement of the Bradstreet Com- 
pany, the average amount of assets possessed by bankrupts 
engaged in business, increased from $6306 in 1880 to only 
$8692 in 1890, or thirty -eight per cent; while the average 
liabilities increased from $13,131 to $16,399, or on ty twenty- 
five per cent. Along with nearly a threefold multiplication 
of -Ti^rfg&ge debtors during the ten years preceding 1890, 
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there has been a probable concentration of real estate owner- 
ship, relative to population. These facts contradict a sup- 
position that mortgage debt and mortgage debtors have 
increased chiefly because of demands for larger amounts of 
capital, and are consistent with the inference that the 
increase has been due to a concentrating tendency of wealth. 

Are mortgages evidences of prosperity, or not ? In their 
inception, with a view to their purposes and with a general 
average of experience, yes. Mortgage debtors have intended 
to place themselves in better circumstances, and most of 
them would doubtless rather remain debtors than to part 
with real estate equivalent in value to their mortgage debts. 
The voluntary character of this kind of indebtedness proves 
a general consensus of opinion that it is a means of promote 
ing prosperity. Otherwise the purchase of real estate and the 
erection of buildings with the aid of mortgages would cease. 

But to the extent that mortgages are an evidence of the 
concentration of wealth, the answer must be qualified. If 
we bear in mind the mortgage debtors of any given time, we 
must hold them as agreeing that they expected to improve 
their circumstances when they became debtors, and that the 
failure to realize their expectations, if there has been any, 
has not been complete enough to make them desire to cancel 
their mortgage debts by surrendering an equivalent of prop- 
erty. When the succeeding mortgage debtors of a subse- 
quent time, however, are considered, in comparison with the 
preceding ones, a concentrating tendency of wealth, if it will 
be admitted, will be regarded as increasing the proportion 
of the individuals who need to borrow in order to promote 
their prosperity and consequently to make a more equal dis- 
tribution of prosperity. 

While mortgage debtors must admit that they have done 
better to obtain real estate on credit than not to obtain as 
much of it as they have done, or not to obtain it at all, they 
are nevertheless in a situation where they feel the pinching 
effects of a reduction or loss of income more than real estate 
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owners do who are not debtors. This is owing to the interest 
that is wanted by the mortgagee. To understand this, a 
fanner may be thought of as cultivating a farm owned by 
him free of mortgage. The prices of its products enable 
him to live well and to save $300 yearly. But a time arrives 
when the prices of products fall so as to cut off this saving 
and also, perhaps, to lower his standard of living. Still he 
does not need to draw upon his invested capital; as far as 
wealth goes, his loss is a negative one. He feels the loss, 
but it does not make him poorer and he need not lower his 
standard of living until his customary margin of saving has 
been more than extinguished. On the other hand, suppose 
that he has on his farm a mortgage on which he must pay 
interest of $300 every year. Prices of products are high, 
and he lives well and collects from consumers the amount of 
the interest charge. Crop failure or a depression in prices 
of products follows. His loss is a lower standard of living 
and perhaps a positive loss of wealth, which he did not 
suffer when his farm was free of mortgage. He could forego 
the saving of $300, but he cannot forego its payment as 
interest, and his ability to endure financial stress is inferior 
to what it was when he was out of debt. Therefore, while 
his mortgage, in its purpose, is an evidence of his effort to 
better his condition and, in its consequences, in an average 
of experiences, is an evidence of more or less gain in pros- 
perity, if the farmer's condition with a less valuable farm 
free of mortgage is kept in view for comparison, yet he is 
peculiarly sensitive to a loss of the interest-earning power 
of the wealth that he has borrowed. Let there be a failure 
of crops, so that the interest burden cannot be shifted upon 
consumers, and farmers begin to think of political revolution 
and of schemes of legislation to lighten their load of debt. 

It is estimated that during the decade under consideration 
the annual interest charge on the real estate mortgage debt 
of the country has increased from $175,000,000 to about 
$400,000,000. At the end of the decade the entire private 
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debt of all sorts, including that of quasi-public corporations, 
must have been charged with the payment of as much as a 
billion dollars, or about one-tenth of the annual product of 
wealth, or about one-half of the annual increase of wealth, 
so that the principal item of the interest charge was the 
interest on mortgages. While the facts expressed by these 
large numbers may have an influence on the distribution of 
wealth, they give no idea of the weight of the interest burden 
resting on the individual debtor. How great or little this is 
has been ascertained for mortgaged farms and homes that 
are occupied by owners in twenty-two States. Among the 
larger burdens for farms are $138 in New Jersey; $97 in 
Iowa; $95 in Maryland; $89 in Rhode Island, and $80 in 
South Carolina. The smaller burdens are $33 in Maine; $41 
in Tennessee; $57 in Georgia; $66 in Wisconsin, and $67 in 
Minnesota. For homes the heavier burdens are $108 in 
Rhode Island; $98 in Massachusetts; $94 in Minnesota; $93 
in New Jersey, and $90 in South Carolina: the lighter bur- 
dens, $41 in Maine, and $51 in each of the States of Iowa, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

The debts on which these amounts of interest are paid 
annually are related to the values of the security in propor- 
tions varying from about one-third to about one-half, so that 
the larger amounts of interest may ordinarily be quite as 
easily paid as the smaller amounts, possibly more easily paid. 
In the case of a farm, it would seem as though the increase 
of live-stock might offset the interest charge without bearing 
heavily upon the farmer's resources. A horse, or one to four 
cows or steers, sold every year, are enough to prevent fore- 
closure of the mortgage. In regard to homes, their values, 
and hence their incumbrances, are usually adjusted to the 
incomes of their owners. The fact that mortgage debt is 
assumed so generally, with the experience of many debtors 
constantly in view, indicates that the burden of the interest 
is not regarded as offsetting the benefits received from the 
borrowed wealth. 
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One of the striking results of the census investigation of 
mortgage debt is the discovery of its geographical concentra- 
tion. Considerably more than half of the mortgage debt of 
the United States incumbers the real estate of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, the great urban 
and industrial States of the Union, and in each of these States 
there is a geographical concentration. In New York, for 
instance, seventy-eight per cent of the debt is in the six coun- 
ties containing the cities of Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, New 
York, Rochester and Syracuse, and the mortgage debt of 
these counties is more than one-fifth of the mortgage debt of 
the nation. Eighteen counties in various States owe about 
two-fifths of the entire debt. The real estate mortgage debt 
of New York City is more than twice as great as the debt 
of the same sort in the entire South, and must be nearly as 
great as the South' s entire real estate, crop and chattel 
mortgage debt combined. 

Considerable analysis is required before the meaning of 
mortgage debt can be fairly understood. It is not enough 
to have numbers so incomprehensibly large, when viewed 
alone, that they are appalling. An acquaintance must be 
had with the individual debtors and their circumstances. In 
comparing two such really unlike States as New York and 
Kansas, for example, points must be touched and explana- 
tions sought outside of statistics. New York has a per capita 
mortgage debt of $268; Kansas, $170 — both large amounts. 
In both States the capacity of the real estate to bear debt is 
tested to a high degree, namely, forty per cent in Kansas 
and 37.59 per cent in New York, if Mayor Gilroy's estimate 
of the value of the taxed real estate of New York City is 
accepted; and in both States most of the debt had its imme- 
diate origin in the purchase of real estate and the erection 
of buildings. 

In New York forty per cent of the taxed acres were 
under mortgage in 1890, and in Kansas sixty per cent, 
both percentages being above the average for the United 
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States. Notwithstanding these facts, we know that these 
States are characterized by diverse circumstances. Kansas 
is a comparatively new and poor country, whose inhabitants 
have needed to go outside of the State for much of their capi- 
tal. Speculation in land values has been rife; agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief occupations of the people and 
urban development has merely begun. A year or so of crop 
failure or of low prices for live stock and farm produce, and 
a reaction from speculative prices of land, especially when it 
consists of unimproved town lots, has a trying effect on the 
interest-paying ability of a large proportion of the mortgage 
debtors. New York, on the other hand, is a State of cities, 
of trade and manufactures, of abundant capital, with savings 
and resources enough to tide over financial depressions with- 
out touching mortgage debtors to the quick, in such numbers 
as to raise any great and general outcry. In this State 
eighty-six per cent of the mortgage debt incumbers lots, and 
not all of the remaining fourteen per cent of the debt is on 
farms. In Kansas only twenty-eight per cent of the entire 
mortgage debt is on lots. New York has carried its enor- 
mous mortgage debt apparently without feeling its weight, 
because salaries, wages and business are not so sensitive to 
the interest charge as agriculture and non-productive town 
lots are; and for the same reason, under reversed circum- 
stances, Kansas has been the more sensitive of the two. 

In a comparison of the South with the North, the former 
region has been superficially regarded as being in more for- 
tunate circumstances. With its population of nearly twenty 
millions, it has a real estate mortgage debt that is hardly 
more than five-eighths of the mortgage debt of New York 
City, or less than double the mortgage debt of Illinois, or 
of Massachusetts. One of the reasons for this is the fact 
that Southern agricultural land is not readily mortgageable; 
crops and personal property are preferred as security. Other 
reasons are, that the towns are comparatively small, that 
real estate values are low, that enterprise is not active and 
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general, and that manufactures and business have not 
assumed the proportions that they have assumed in the 
North relative to population. 

Here is palpable evidence that real estate mortgages are 
indicative of prosperity, although, at the same time, they 
may be indicative of a concentration of wealth. But, under 
the tendency of mortgage debt to increase faster than real 
estate values do, this prosperity is a substitute for what should 
be a more substantial prosperity growing out of a better dis- 
tribution of wealth, tending to be still better. This qualifi- 
cation of the prosperity of mortgage debtors is the menace 
of the future. While, as individuals, they have improved 
their condition by entering into debt; as a class, they may 
be regarded as exhibiting an increasing necessity of debt 
burden in order that improvement of condition may be made. 

George K. Holmes. 

Washington, D. C. 



